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world. This bloom is followed by the inevitable peri- 
od of decadence until finally natural objects become 
so conventionalized as to be resolved again into the 
original lines and curves. 

The phenomenon of continuity in Minoan culture, 
however, has been presented most cogently and con- 
vincingly by Dr. Mackenzie in a series of masterly 
articles that have appeared in the Annual of the 
British School at Athens. In the third instalment of 
those articles, published in the most recent volume 
of that Journal (13. 423 f.), the author sets forth 
clearly the sequence of racial occupations of an- 
cient Crete. In the early times subsequent to 
the stone age one race was predominant through- 
out the Aegean basin. How far the influence of this 
race extended is not known, but that its range in- 
cluded Sicily and Southern Italy is a thesis ably 
maintained by Mr. T. E. Peet in the same volume 
of the British School Annual (p. 405 f). The ele- 
ments of the civilization current in the islands of 
the Aegean and on the mainland of Greece at 
Mycenae, Tiryns and elsewhere were largely sim- 
ilar, and as the people were related in race as well 
as in customs, upon the continuous incursion of 
foreigners from the north, those of the mainland 
migrated to their relatives farther south. In Crete 
this movement encountered violent opposition with 
the result that the great palaces of the island em- 
pire, were destroyed at the close of the second Late 
Minoan period, about 1600 B. C. But in the succeed- 
ing epoch occurs no break in the continuity of the 
culture. It is not until the end of the Late Minoan 
age that a sudden change in the civilization attests 
the presence of foreign elements, namely, the Achae- 
an invaders from the north, who later were fol- 
lowed by the Dorians and the geometric period of 
art. 

Attempts to explain various mythological tradi- 
tions in the light of the discoveries in Crete are 
familar, but mention should be made of an ingenious 
suggestion in this line presented in a recent letter 
to The London Times (Feb. 19, 1909). The cor- 
respondent of The Times seeks to prove that Min- 
oan Crete is the lost island Atlantis of Hellenic 
tradition, by showing that the general outlines of 
the geography and history of Atlantis, as sketched 
by Plato ill the Timaeus and Critias, are in agree- 
ment at many points with the site of the island, 
with the rise and eclipse of Cretan hegemony. As 
the editor of The Times points out in the same is- 
sue there may possibly be a germ of truth in the 
suggested comparison, but it is far more probable 
that Plato is giving free rein to his imagination. 

Thus in multifarious forms have the discoveries 
in Crete illuminated the secrets of the ages and 
gripped the imagination of men, so that it is fair 
to believe that the light shed by past work in the 



island will be outshone only by what future excava- 
tion and study will produce. T. Leslie Shear 
Barnard College 



THE GROVE OF FURRINA ON THE JANICULU/l 

Below and east of the church of S. Pietro in 
Montorio, on the brow of the Janiculum just above 
Trastevere, and overlooking Rome and the Cam- 
pagna toward the Alban Hills, is the beautiful Villa 
Sciarra, now the property of an American, Mr. 
George Wurts. In the summer of 1906 Mr. Wurts 
began to build a garden house in his villa prop- 
erty, but his plan had to be given up because, while 
excavations were being made for the foundations of 
his building, archaelogical finds came to light which, 
in the naive words of the Roman newspaper cor- 
respondent, "shook to their foundations the archae- 
ological and scientific world, and the Italian govern- 
ment". 

Every day, in Rome, some chance excavation for 
a new sewer or for a house foundation lays bare 
remains which tell of the long since buried Rome, 
and which in many instances corroborate or disprove 
what literature has given us of history or tradition. 
It is therefore with great interest that news of this 
new find across the Tiber has been received, be- 
cause the inscriptions found make mention of deities 
hitherto unknown in Rome 1 , because a place of wor- 
ship of Syrian gods at Rome is located and addi- 
tional knowledge has been gained concerning their 
cult, and more especially because the location of the 
grove and shrine of the nymph Furrina is now 
made certain. Besides, the hitherto disputed position 
of the Pons Sublicius now seems to be settled, and 
the tragic interest in the flight and death of the 
younger of the Gracchi is heightened by the local- 
ization of the event which lost to the plebeians their 
young and beloved champion. 

The earlier finds have been well published by 
Professors Huelsen and Gauckler. First is a beau- 
tifully sculptured altar of white marble, about three 
feet high, bearing an inscription in Greek. In the 
wealth of sculptured detail, there are three most 

'In La Tribuna of Feb. 12, Jean Carrere gives a brief ac- 
count of the new excavations, but forgets to give any 
credit to Signor Dante Vaglieri, to whom almost as much 
credit is due as to M. Gauckler. It was Professor Vaglieri 
who gave the official account of the discoveries in Not. d. 
Scavi, July, 1908, pp. 262-263. II Giornale d'ltalia of 
Feb. 10 also has an account of the finds and a short resume 
of the discussion aroused. The early notices of the dis- 
coveries are given in full in the first note to the articles 
by Gauckler and Huelsen. Paul Gauckler, under the title 
Le Bois sacre de la nymphe Furrina et le sanctuaire des 
dieux Syriens au Janicule, in the Bulletino Comunale, 1907, 
pp. 45-81, completes and enlarges his former article in the 
Comptes Rendus de l'Academie des inscriptions, 1907, pp. 
^S^sS. The authoritative article on the whole subject is by 
Prof. Dr. Ch. Huelsen in the Mitteilungen d. k. d. Arch. 
Inst. (Roem. Abt.), 22. (1907) pp. 225-254, under the title 
Der Hain der Furrina am Janiculum. ^'Illustration of Paris, 
Feb. 27, 1909, has a short summary of the above articles, 
with several very good photographs. Plate 1, accompanying M. 
Gauckler's most recent article, gives a splendid view of the 
locality of the find in Melanges de l'Ecole Francaise de 
Rome, 28 (1908), pp. 283-336). 
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prominent features. On the face of the altar, on 
each side of the inscription, is a large head of the 
god Ammon, and below, encircled in the wide sweep 
by a huge garland, is a splendid head of Medusa. 
The inscription reads : Ai! Kepavrlip 'Apre/us i) koX 
2i8wta Ki/ir/HO ^£ irtTayijs d.v£6riKCV kcU IStivtpts 
Qopplves (=ripuptus (popplvous) , 'Artemis from Cyprus, 
called also Sidonia, has dedicated in ful- 
fillment of a duty this altar to Zeus Cerau- 
nius and to the Forrine nymphs'. Second is an 
altar of white marble with inscriptions upon it in 
Greek which mention the god Adad, that is, the 
Syrian sungod Hadad, who, as king of the gods, 
with his divine consort Atargatis, was the founder 
of the Syrian dynasty whose princes were called ben- 
Hadat. Third is a broken altar of white marble 
with the Latin inscription : Sac. Aug. Iovi Malecia- 
brudi M. Oppius Agroecus et T. Sextius Agathan- 
gelus, that is, 'to Jupiter the protector of the Syrian 
city Jabrud', etc. Fourth, not to mention several 
fragments of interest, is a marble block four feet 
square with a round hole in its centre, above and 
below which run the four lines of the following 
inscription : 

Aevnis Situs Kparepds OSfia ffeofs vap(i)x 0l t 
6v 6% Tcu&vas detwyoKplrils etero. 
This block and these two pentameters have been 
tne bone of a good deal of contention. Both Gatti 
and Gauckler thought the hole in the block had 
served originally as a fountain orifice because of 
the amount of limestone deposit on and about 
the stone. From this block and the foundations of 
a building found about the same spot, Gauckler 
built up a beautiful picture of the temple of Fur- 
rina with her grove and holy spring. 

The latter feature Huelsen relegates to the realm 
of phantasy by adducing, to mention no more, the 
two incontrovertible facts that there were found 
among the remains pieces of lead water pipe, thus 
disproving the use of a spring, and that the lime- 
stone deposit could only have come through an 
aqueduct which brought water from the limestone 
country of the Sabine hills. Huelsen himself at 
first thought the block with the hole in it the top 
of a temple thesaurus or collection-box, and it has 
been suggested that the hole was for frankincense; 
but the question is as yet unsettled. It is a revela- 
tion to see in his printed article, and to hear in 
his lectures, how Huelsen brings the inscriptions 
above mentioned into connection with other in- 
scriptions already long known, and proves the 
Gaionas here mentioned to be a Syrian, who came 
first to Ostia, then to Rome, where he was made 
a nUmficp (one of the collegium of the quinque viri 
cis Tiberim), and where, as his wealth and influence 
grew, he dedicated several altars to Syrian gods. 
Huelsen then goes further, and finds in the No- 
titia and Curiosum a region in Rome named caput 



Gorgonis, which, because of the Gorgon's head on 
the altar mentioned above, he locates in the depres- 
sion in the Janiculum where these late finds make 
sure the position of the grove of the nymph Fur- 
rina. 

In 1906, during the earlier excavations, the foun- 
dations of a building were uncovered. It was at 
once called a Mithras temple. The measurements 
show a rectangular building about 22x15 feet, in 
the west wall of which is an apse with a niche in it, 
and in the centre of the rectangular space a triangu- 
lar altar. The recent finds prove that we have a tem- 
ple to a Syrian god, and the excavation of the rest of 
the foundations of the temple shows architectural 
construction and objects of art which are of a type 
new to Rome. The new excavation shows another 
rectangular building with a nave and side aisles, 
and an hexagonal apse. The two sanctuaries are 
separated by a rectangular court, under the level of 
which were found several large amphorae of terra- 
cotta, all laid with their openings to the north, and 
a marble slab with an inscription which gives the 
dedication of a sacrificial desk by the above-men- 
tioned Gaionas, which can be dated 176 or 177 
A. D., thus giving us also the probable date for the 
whole sanctuary. In the aisles were found two 
gilded white marble statues of Dionysus (?). In 
the center of the open space, on the axis of the 
temple and corresponding to the first triangular al- 
tar, was found a second construction of the same 
shape, but larger, which seemed to have served as 
a baptismal font. In the orifice on this font-like 
construction was found a beautiful bronze statuette 
representing a young woman, with her arms by her 
side, wrapped, except for the head, like a mummy, and 
about her, in five coils, a crested serpent 1 . From 
all the evidence at hand the conclusion has been 
reached that in the depression on the Janiculum 
facing Rome there was a temple to the Syrian 
gods, Hadad and Atargatis, who were worshipped 
there under the names of Juppiter Heliopolitanus and 
Venus, and that their temple occupied the grove 
and spot formerly dedicated to the nymph Furrina. 
Now the early name of the nymph Furrina by popu- 
lar etymology was identified with the Furies (Plu- 
tarch calls the lucus Furrinae, 4\<ros 'Ep«wW). The 
fact that the Gorgon was one of the Furies, 
that the Gorgon's head was found on an altar ex- 
cavated in a region where inscriptions to the For- 
rine nymphs were discovered, and that this very 
region fits the location which in the time of Con- 
stantine was called caput Gorgonis, together with 

1 Professor Huelsen has most kindly called my attention 
to the discovery in 1720, of a small figure which was be- 
lieved to represent Hercules and the Lernaean Hydra, at 
nearly the same spot as the recent finds (Alberto Cassio, 
torso dell* acque, Roma, 1756, I, p. 147). Professor Huelsen 
had already, before these new excavations, conjectured that 
the statue of the 1720 find was the statue of an oriental 
god. 
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the literary fact that Gaius Gracchus met his death 
in the lucus Furrinae, all tend to settle a vexed 
question. 

Topographers have differed as to the location of 
the Pons Sublicius, some putting it across the isl- 
and, or above it, that is, outside the so-called Ser- 
vian wall, others placing it somewhere in the space 
between the junctional lines of the wall and the 
river. Now, in the conflict between the State forces, 
under the consul Opimius, and the friends of Gaius 
Gracchus, the latter were defeated. Gracchus re- 
treated to the temple of Diana on the Aventine, 
from there through the temple of Luna down the 
hill, through the Porta Trigemina, across the Pons 
Sublicius, and up the Janiculum, and somewhere 
there, in the grove of Furrina, finding that he was 
surrounded, had his attendant kill him. If the Pons 
Sublicius had been outside the Servian wall, Grac- 
chus must have retreated, after entering at the 
Porta Trigemina, across the Forum Boarium and 
out one of the gates beneath the Capitoline, in all 
probability the Flumentana, and this would have 
been manifestly impossible, as Opimius held the 
Capitoline. With the certainty then that Gracchus 
knew that his escape across the river was assured 
if he got through the Porta Trigemina, and with 
the fact that the only easy way up the slope of the 
Janiculum lies straight ahead of this assumed posi- 
tion of the bridge, and that the late finds prove this 
depression and slope to be the lucus Furrinae, where 
Gracchus was killed, there is no further need to 
seek for the Pons Sublicius far from the spot where 
it has been placed by Richter and Huelsen. 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin 

Johns Hopkins University 



The Cornell University Classical Club held a din- 
ner on February 19 last. The menu was in Latin, 
as follows: 

Gustatio 

Inmersae suco rubro mali ostreae amoris 

Divitibus profert dulce aeque ac pauperibus ius 

Os titillatura et olivae et heleoselinum 

Mensa Prima 

Visceribus commutatis avis atque liquamen 

Mensa Altera 

Nomen habet Croeso satura haec ab divitiore 

Mensa Secunda 

Lactis percusso et gelido cum flore placentae 

Dona Arabum post hoc et amara bibemus et atra 

Panes exigui tunc optimus et caseorum 

The toasts were as follows: 

Trimalchionis Cena Mr. Blews 

Docti Sermones Utriusque Linguae Miss Haight 

Vox e Praeteritis Mr. Bennett 

Quom Nobis Finem Di Dabunt? Miss Butler 

Satura Germanica Mr. Riedel 



The Satura Germanica of Mr. Ernest Riedel we 
print in part 1 : 

Cena Sodalium Classicorum 

Cenam, Musa, mihi memores annalibus usque 
nostris laudandam, dum nobis lingua manebit. 
Ne vereare, Camena, Latine ut dicere possis, 
more Columbino quae gessimus, et, mihi crede, 
5 multa tuis dabitur peccatis gratia. Primum, 
barbariora etsi tibi sint, die nomina eorum 
famam qui longam minimo spatio meruerunt. 
Turn, si tempus erit tibi, profer, quod precor, acta 
dictaque digna et dicendi si qui videantur. 
10 Difficile est, re vera, ut dicis, carmina ferre 
de insolitis; dicenda tamen, me principe cura. 
Non tamen horum, ne quod non fieri pote quaeras, 
nomina proclamem quae secum ducere gaudent. 
Quinque aderant iuvenes praestanti mente, 

puellae 
15 quinae quas prisca ornabat doctrina fuerunt. 
Mensae ubi completae capitis virtute steterunt, 
(more mihi Gallorum illo capitis licet uti?), 
cum ventum est, age, quae fuerint ilia, o dea, 

narra 
quae ad cuiusque parata locum comedenda iace- 

bant. 
20 "Inmersae suco rubro mali ostreae amoris 
os titillatura et olivae et heleoselinum". 
Quid sibi vult, quaeso, puer hie alba aegide 

currens ? 
"Divitibus profert dulce aeque ac pauperibus ius. 
24 Cum sale ridiculo iocus interea volitabat. 

Magnam turn patinam portat in qua esse videntur 
30 visceribus commutatis avis atque liquamen. 
Ecce novos victus ! Vix appellanda Latine 
nomen habet Croeso satura haec a divitiore. 
Inlatae post hoc, ad finem dum properamus, 
lactis percusso et gelido cum flore placentae. 
35 Vina et dum potant Rheno producta et Hibero, 
dona Arabum liquida atque amara bibuntur et 

atra. 
Panes exigui tunc optimus et caseorum 
inferri debuit, ni oblitu' magister edendi 
— nescio: Sobrius? Ebrius? — omnino esset 

eorum". 
40 O dea, non pudet haec? "Promisti. Gratia danda 

est. 
Haec igitur cena ipsa fuit quae multa iuvabat 
Neque etiam tunc discedunt, sed verba parata 
promebant quibus officium hoc sorte incidit. 

Atque 
princeps inflato iuvenis cognomine gaudens 
45 de dapibus quas narrarat comes ille Neronis 
disseruit. Turn doctores odioso nomine virgo 
perpulchris verbis ut doctos sustulit astris, 
binisque auspicibus quae sors sit, Apolline pulso, 
omnibus edictum est". Sed die, o Thessala 

Virgo, 
•The Author supplies the fallowing notes: 



